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EDITOR'S NOTE 


The entrance of new ethnic groups into a community always gives 
rise to adjustment problems on the part of the community itself and 
on the part of the newcomers. Education is always the most crucial 
aspect of the adjustment process. 

The education of Puerto Rican children in the New York City 
school system has been a subject of much discussion and speculation 
in recent years. This issue of THE JOURNAL oF EDUCATIONAL SocI- 
OLOGy attempts to assay some aspects of this educational challenge 
by providing some thinking on various questions that have been 
raised by many teachers, parents, social workers and other interested 
persons. 

Mariano Villaronga in his article “Education Program for Puerto 
Rican Migrants” outlines the program conducted by the Department 
of Education in Puerto Rico and provides some answers to the ques- 
tion, What’s being done in Puerto Rico? 

Clarence Senior in his article “Migration and Economic Develop- 
ment in Puerto Rico” points out some of the economic, sociological 
and demographic factors which affect migration. 

Mary Finocchiaro in her article “Puerto Rico Newcomers in Our 
Schools” outlines the factors involved and tells how New York City 
schools are solving the problems which arise. She also indicates some 
further areas for study. 

Information on the Puerto Rican Study is provided in Dr. J. 
Cayce Morrison’s article on “The Puerto Rican Study—What It Is, 
What It Plans to Do.” 

One phase of teacher training is discussed in Jesse J. Dossick’s 
article “Workshop Field Study in Puerto Rican Education and 
Culture.’ Dr. Dossick believes that “The Puerto Rican Workshop for 
teachers plays a small but effective role in meeting this educational 
challenge.” 

“Learning a Second Language” is discussed by Mrs. Elizabeth 
Murra. Her article provides some interesting insights into motivation 
and language learning. 





Copyright, 1954, by the Payne Educational Sociology Foundation, Inc. 








PROGRAM OF EDUCATION FOR PUERTO RICAN MIGRANTS 
Mariano Villaronga 


I am very happy to have this opportunity to tell you briefly how 
we at the Department of Education are cooperating in the efforts to 
facilitate the adjustment of Puerto Ricans who migrate to the con- 
tinental United States. We are deeply conscious of the importance of 
an adequate education to those who seek their fortune in what to 
many is a completely strange environment. We have, therefore, drawn 
a definite plan of action with regard to the emigration of our country- 
men to the continent. Briefly, our program is designed (a) to extend 
educational opportunities to an ever greater proportion of our citizens, 
(b) to intensify our teaching and to promote the formation of habits 
and attitudes that will contribute to an adequate adjustment of the 
individual to the new enviroment, (c) to familiarize our personnel 
with instructional practices and general environmental factors affect- 
ing the adjustment of Puerto Rican children in the continental com- 
munities, (d) to assist school authorities in the State in understanding 
our school system and the cultural and social background of their new 
Puerto Rican pupils, and finally (e) to cooperate with other agencies 
of our Commonwealth in orienting adults and children who plan to 
emigrate. 

Conscious of the importance of an adequate education to our 
people, the Commonwealth Government has enthusiastically sup- 
ported our plans to extend educational opportunities to an even 
greater proportion of our children, youths and adults. As a result, 
during the past school year, public and private schools enrolled over 
542,000 pupils. In that year about 82 percent of our 6- to 12-year-old 
children were attending school. By 1957 we hope to enroll 91 percent 
of all 6 to 12 year olds. With respect to the total school-age population 
from 6 to 18 years of age, about 70 percent of these children are now 
in school, as compared with 50 percent in 1940. 

Similarly, a broad program was undertaken in 1953-54 whereby 
we hope to reduce illiteracy among persons 10 years of age and over 
from 24.7, the 1950 Census figure, to 10 percent in 1957. Last year 
489 groups were formed with an enrollment of 16,464. 

These two programs will tend to raise the educational level of | 
future migrants, and hence, improve their chances of solving many 
of the problems they will meet in their new environment. 

The importance of an adequate preparation in English has re- | 
peatedly been mentioned by those who deal with Puerto Rican mi- [ 
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grants. To that end, we have continued our program for the intensi- 
fication of English which was initiated in 1948. This program provides 
for systematic practice in hearing, speaking, reading, and writing the 
fundamental features of sound and structure of the English language. 
Since the introduction of this program, increased emphasis has been 
placed on the supervision and in-service training of English teachers. 
Our local English supervisors, in addition to their supervisory duties, 
give demonstration classes, teach regularly scheduled classes for teach- 
ers, and act as technical advisors to other supervisors in their school 
district. 

Because the textbooks in use in the United States are inappor- 
priate for our children, we have given special attention to the prepara- 
tion of adequate English teaching materials. For the first and second 
grades, where all English activities are oral, we have appropriate 
courses of study for the teaching of oral English. Our English staff 
has also been working on a series of language textbooks, known as 
the Fries American English Series. Thus far, four books have been 
published. The first two books of this series are designed for the 
elementary school, while the third and fourth books are intended for 
the junior high school. Book V for the senior high school is now in 
preparation, and this will be followed by a sixth book for use at the 
same level. 

The more intense in-service training of English teachers and 
supervisors and the preparation of more adequate instructional ma- 
terials, together with improved selection of teaching personnel, con- 
stitute the most important steps we have taken to intensify the teach- 
ing of English in our schools. 

English is taught as a preferred subject throughout our elementary 
and secondary schools, and hence, every child who has attended 
school has some measure of English speaking ability and a wider 
receptive knowledge of the language. In general, the longer pupils 
have been in school, the more English they will know. 

Durirz the school year which has just ended, we also offered two 
types of courses in practical English for adults. First, English classes 
were offered in the schools during the evening hours in 42 municipal- 
ities, The course consisted of 40 classes per semester, and there were 
2,212 adult students enrolled during the first semester and 2,757 in 
the second. The reaction to these classes has been excellent. Second, 
we transmitted special English classes over three radio stations in 
San Juan, Ponce, and Mayaguez. The course consisted of 24 lessons, 
twelve each semester. Each lesson was printed in the newspaper 
El Imparcial the day before it first appeared on the air and was 
transmitted in the early evening hours on two successive days. This 
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course has likewise been well received, and we have revised and ex- 
panded it to 40 lessons for next year. 

In these lessons prospective migrants are given orientation in the 
form of expressions they would use in looking for an apartment, ina 
grocery store, in applying for a job and in similar situations. 

Through our social studies program we are offering our pupils 
information about living conditions in the continental United States, 
In our elementary schools emphasis is placed on the study of life in 
the United States as one aspect of education related with situations 
in the daily life of students. At the secondary school level our social 
studies program includes the consideration of such topics as (a) 
living conditions of the American people, (b) the migration of Puerto 
Ricans to the continental United States and the problems the migrants 
must face, (c) the agencies responsible for orienting Puerto Rican 
migrants and the work they are doing, (d) employment opportunities 
in the different parts of the United States, and (e) the advantages 
and disadvantages of migration. 

Our Division of Vocational Education has intensified the trade 
and industrial education program with a view to training and orient- 
ing future workers. By last March the enrollment in the vocational 
schools had reached 6,015, which represents an increase of 63 per- 
cent over the corresponding figure last year. Of this number, 3,736 
were high school students enrolled in the Vocational Course; they 
were taking regular high school subjects, and in addition, were receiv- 
ing training in a trade. The program of diversified occupations in our 
senior high schools has likewise been expanded. In the school year 
1953-54 there were 854 students enrolled in this program, as compared 
with 514 in the previous year. 

While the expansion of our vocational programs is primarily a 
measure designed to improve our local labor force, it will also have 
the effect of bettering the employment opportunities of those who 
choose to migrate to the continental United States in the future. 

We have also taken various steps to help meet the problems which 
arise when our pupils transfer to continental schools during the 
course of the school year. For example, we have instructed our school 
personnel to inform parents and pupils about the documents re- 
quired by educational authorities in the United States. We have also 
stressed the importance of quickly sending the school records of such 
pupils to the corresponding school authorities. In this connection we 
have prepared a special “Pupil Transfer Card” which contains the | 
requisite information about pupils needed by schools there. We are 
now using this card on an experimental basis. 

We have succeeded in establishing an interchange of both per- | 
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sonnel and didactic materials with the New York City school system 
and are working to achieve the same relations with school systems 
in other parts of the United States. 

Dr. Mary Finocchiaro, supervisor of secondary education, has 
come to Puerto Rico on several occasions to visit local schools and 
to confer with members of our staff both at the local and Common- 
wealth levels. 

For the past seven years, N. Y. C. teachers have been participating 
in a summer workshop at the University of Puerto Rico which have 
heen jointly sponsored by that institution and New York University.* 
In addition a special summer workshop for Social Workers has been 
conducted at the University of Puerto Rico under joint sponsorship 
with the Migration Division of the Commonwealth’s Department of 
Labor. This year these workshops were expanded when the entire 
teaching staff of P. S. 33 Manhattan and Social Workers from the 
Hudson Guild together with selected teachers from various schools 
being used in the current study being conducted by Dr. J. Cayce 
Morrison and Staff known as “The Puerto Rican Study” came to 
Puerto Rico under the joint sponsorship of the Ford Foundation’s 
Fund for the Advancement of Education and the University of Puerto 
Rico to take part in the summer workshop. These workshops help the 
teachers participating attain a better understanding of our school 
system and of the social and cultural background of their Puerto 
Rican pupils. 

Similarly, the members of our staff in their visits to the United 
States have offered their cooperation to continental educators. Mr. 
Francisco Collazo, Assistant Secretary of Education, recently visited 
New York, to discuss ways and means of facilitating the adjustment 
of Puerto Rican children there. He presented to, and discussed with, 
members of the New York City Board of Education and various civic 
organizations a plan of action prepared by the Department of Educa- 
tion in accordance with a directive of the Governor. This plan in- 
cludes possible provisions for (a) the preparation of a moving picture 
of our educational program in action, (b) the interchange of teach- 
ing personnel, (c) the employment of Puerto Rican teachers by the 
New York City School Board, and (d) orientation of school per- 
sonnel and the community regarding the problems of Puerto Ricans 
in New York. 


Mr. Collazo also discussed with officials of the Migration Division 
and of the New York school system plans they had worked out to 





1 See: “Field Study in Puerto Rican Education and Culture” by Jesse J. 
Dossick, page 175. 
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solicit the help of the Ford Foundation in making a study of the 
situation of Puerto Ricans in New York. This study, as many of 
you know, is now being carried out under the direction of Dr, 
Morrison.? 

Finally, Mr. Collazo visited leaders of the Boy Scout movement 
in New York to investigate the possibility of extending the benefits 
of that organization to Puerto Rican boys residing in that city. 

In November, Dr. Pablo Roca, now director of our Technical 
Division, visited school authorities in three communities with the 
purpose of helping them meet problems resulting from the migration | 
of Puerto Ricans to those areas. 

At East Chicago, Indiana, school authorities were concerned about 
their lack of teaching and test materials suitable for use with Puerto 
Ricans and wrote requesting our advice and help. Dr. Roca discussed 
the situation with them and gave them sample copies of English text- | 
books and Spanish and English tests being used in Puerto Rico. 

In Chicago, Illinois, Dr. Roca oriented educational authorities | 
regarding activities under way in New York: He also furnished sam- 
ple copies of didactic materials in use here. . 

In New York City Dr. Roca cooperated with Dr. Bristow in the 
revision of a program for Puerto Rican children in that city. 

He also conferred with Dr. Morrison relative to the research and 
development program the la*’-r is directing. This is the study I 
mentioned previously which deals with Puerto Rican problems and 
which is being sponsored by the Ford Foundation. Subsequently, at 
Dr. Morrison’s request, we released Mrs. Maria Luisa Lopez, super- f 
visor of guidance, to enable her to work on this research program. 
She is utilizing testing and other materials developed by the Depart- 
ment of Education. 

Needless to say, we are sending to school authorities in New > 
York and Chicago copies of all materials we produce which will be 
of use to them in improving the educational opportunities of Puerto > 
Rican children there. 

Finally, I should mention that the Department of Education is in f 
constant communication with other government agencies, especially [ 
the Migration Division of the Department of Labor in New York, > 
in order to coordinate the activities aimed at studying and attacking f 
the problems met by Puerto Rican migrants. { 


2 See: “The Puerto Rican Study” by J. Cayce Morrison, page 167. 


Mariano Villaronga is Secretary of Education for The Commonwealth of q 
Puerto Rico. ’ 
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MIGRATION AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
IN PUERTO RICO 


Clarence Senior 


Ambition, hope and differential job opportunities are the three 
major ingredients in migration. Our country has grown prosperous 
and strong to a large extent because of the contributions made by 
our 40,000,000 immigrant ancestors who came here from areas with 
fewer opportunities and whose very presence helped further expand 
our economy. 

This country is fast becoming more uniformly well-developed be- 
cause our people are again the most mobile in the world. Almost one 
in four of our citizens (23.5 per cent) now lives in other than his 
native state. Between April, 1950 and April, 1953, almost exactly 
16,000,000 persons moved their homes across state boundaries; 
148,009 of them had been born in Puerto Rico. Most of them came 
from other underdeveloped sections of the United States, primarily 
th uth. They went where jobs were more readily available. 

the only towns and cities which have not been experiencing an 
influx of migrants in recent years are the “ghost towns.” An economy 
which is growing, or even one which is only replacing its workers 
who retire, die, shift to other occupations or move from the city must 
always seek new persons for its “entry trades.” 

One of the seeming paradoxes of the relation between migration 
and economic development is that usually they go hand-in-hand. The 
Southeast has expanded its economy tremendously in the past two 
decades and out-migration has never been greater, until the past year. 
Puerto Rico has performed near-miracles in increasing its health and 
wealth, but in 1953 it reached an all-time high in out-migration. 

The resolution of the paradox lies in relating the three ingredients 
to the situation in the areas where the migrants settle as well as to that 
in their home areas. We then find that generally the process of eco- 
nomic development (which always includes education as a sine qua 
non) raises hopes in the hearts of the more ambitious. They then are 
attracted by the greater opportunities in areas in which there is more 
rapid economic expansion. 

How this works in the case of the Puerto Rican migrant is shown 





1 A. J. Jaffe, ed., Puerto Rican Population of New York City. New York: 
Bureau of Applied Social Research, 1954. p. 25; C. Wright Mills, Clarence 
Senior and Rose Goldsen, The Puerto Rican Journey. New York: Harpers, 
1950. p. 44. 
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by the exceedingly high coefficient of correlation (.82) between busi- 
ness conditions in the continental United States and net migration 
from the island to the mainland since 1908.1 A most recent dramatic 
illustration of the link between job opportunities and the Puerto 
Rican migration is the drop of 54.1 per cent in those coming from the 
island in the first 10 months of 1954 compared with the same period 
in 1953. The absolute number this year is 37,640 against 81,896 last 
year. It should be noted that the figure of 81,896 for the first ten 
months of 1953 is appreciably greater than the total for the year of 
69,124. This reduction is due to the seasonal return flow in the fall, 
which last year was greater than usual. This means that the total for 
1954 will be less than the 37,640 recorded in the first ten months. The 
fall is directly due to the decrease in job openings. Puerto Rico itself 
has, as yet, been little affected by the “rolling adjustment” on the 
mainland, although of course it cannot be insulated from it. 


The Puerto Rican economy has, in the recent past, become one 
of the most-studied and most commented-upon in modern history. 
“Operation Bootstrap”? has excited the interest and admiration of 
the under-developed two-thirds of the world to such an extent that 
the government of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico created a 
Technical Assistance Office to cope with the stream of visitors flocking 
to the island from all parts of the globe to see for themselves what 
is being done to speed up the process of economic reconstruction. The 
Foreign Operations Administration recently signed a contract with the 
Commonwealth to use Puerto Rico as a world-wide demonstration 
center in the techniques of developing under-developed areas. 


Many of the advances made in recent years can be expressed 
exactly, in statistical form. Expectancy of life, for example, has been 
pushed up from 46 years at birth in 1940 to 62 years in 1953. If no 
other data were available on the rapid rise in levels of living, this 
comparison alone would suffice to prove what dramatic gains have 
been achieved. There are many other data available, however. 


A rise in life expectancy is, of course, only another way of ex- 
pressing a reduction in the death rate. The death rate itself has been 
cut down from 18.2 per 1000 in 1940 to 8.1 in 1953, a rate which is 
lower than that for the continental United States, partly because of 


2 For details see Stuart Chase, “Operation Bootstrap in Puerto Rico.” 
Washington: National Planning Association, 1951. 72 pp; Harvey Perloff, 
Puerto Rico’s Economic Future. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1950. 
435 pp.; “Puerto Rico: A Study in Democratic Development,” The Annals of 
the American Academy of Political and Social Science, January, 1953, pp. 
1-166. 
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the much higher proportion of the Puerto Rican population in the 
younger ages. 

The very difference in the age structure proves to be one of Puerto 
Rico’s major handicaps, however. A population in which death rates 
are dropping rapidly but birth rates continue high is inevitably over- 
burdened by the support of these who are not “earning their keep.” 
They must be supported by the economy to which they, as yet, con- 
tribute nothing. A major item in the cost of such support is the 
educational system. Puerto Rico must support about twice as great 
a proportion of its population under 16 as does the mainland. 

Education is a vital factor not only in economy, political and 
cultural development, but also makes a major contribution toward 
securing an application of intelligence to the control of births as well 
as deaths. Generally, the Puerto Rican mother with no schooling 
averages six children; one with a grade school education or better 
averages 3.3 The biggest single obstacle to family planning is still 
ignorance of the existence of any alternative to continuous child- 
bearing, except abortion.* There are now 160 infant and maternal 
welfare clinics at which advice on family planning is available. The 
birth rate is beginning to drop, even though much more slowly than 
the death rate.® 

That organized intelligence is being applied to reducing deaths is 
shown not only by the fall in the general death rate but by experience 
with each of the major causes of death. Malaria, for example, was 
once a major killer. It has now been all but wiped out. A decade ago 
(1943) the death rate was still 59 per 1000; last year it was 0.09 per 
1000. The Tuberculosis death rate in 1940 was over five times today’s 
rate; it is now around 40 per 1000 and falling rapidly. This reflects 
not only better public health measures but a rapid improvement in 
housing, food and other elements in the Puerto Rican level of living, 
in spite of rapid growth and a tremendously heavy population density, 
ie., 650 per square mile. 


3 Lydia J. Roberts & Rosa L. Stefani, Patterns of Living in Puerto 
Rican Families. Rio Piedras; University of Puerto Rico, 1949. pp. 26-27; Paul 
K, Hatt, Backgrounds of Human Fertility in Puerto Rico. Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1952. 512 pp. 

4 Emilio Cofresi, in Realidad Poblacional de Puerto Rico, San Juan: Im- 
prenta Venezuela, 1951, gives the following reasons for non-use of contracep- 
tives: Ignorance of their existence, 24.4% ; Husbands’ objection, 24.4%; Fear 
that use of various devices would cause cancer or other ailments, 7.2%; 
Religious scruples, 4.8% ; Wished to have more children, 6.8%; “Too much 
trouble,” 1.6%; “Don’t think they work,” 1.3%; “They are used only on bad 
women,” 1.0%; “Cost too much,” 0.6% ; and other reasons, 27.9%. 

5 J. Mayone Stycos and Theuben Hill, “The Prospects of Birth Control in 
Puerto Rico,” in The Annals, op. cit., pp. 137-144. 
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Such density forces the Puerto Rican economy to support rela- 
tively 13 times the number of people per square mile supported by the 
enormously richer mainland economy. It is as though the state of 
New Jersey (with approximately the same population density) were 
to try to support its people by farming alone instead of by agriculture, 
industry, commerce and services. 

The per capita income of the Puerto Rican people has been pushed 
up from $122 per year in 1940 to $426 in 1953. This puts Puerto 
Rico ahead of all the Latin American republics but three: Argentina, 
Uruguay and Venezuela. Even so, this is only about one-fifth that 
of the continental United States and one half that of its poorest state, 
Mississippi. 

Unemployment has been reduced by one-third in the past dozen 
years and under-employment even more drastically. The goverment’s 
industrialization program has brought 342 new industrial plants to 
the island and has increased measurably the number of workers in 
secondary and service jobs. Unemployment remains a threat to the 
whole economy, however, with 64,000 out of work in 1953 in a labor 
force of 637,000. This represents about 10 per cent of the labor force, 
or approximately twice the proportion out of work on the mainland 
in the same year. 

Those who are employed are significantly better off than they have 
ever been previously. The past decade has seen incomes rise from 
19 per cent in transportation and public utilities to 326 per cent in 
construction. Puerto Rico is now, per capita, one of the best off- 
shore customers of the mainland United States; in 1953 it purchased 
about $500,000,000 of goods, or an average of $1,369,000 every day 
in the year. Included in this is about half of the food consumed on 
the island, in spite of intensive efforts to diversify and modernize 
agriculture.® 

Each month well over 1000 new cars are shipped to the island 
from the mainland to be used on more than 3000 miles of paved 
roads which serve the 3,435 square miles of the Commonwealth. 
Modern transportation is matched by modern communication devices. 
The island boasts 27 radio and two television stations, with a third 
_ soon to be placed in operation. Although the first television program 
was transmitted in March of 1954, by the fall of the year there were 
about 50,000 TV sets in use. Baseball, as on the continent, rates 
high on TV. This island not only has its own six-team league, it has 
also contributed such stars as Ruben Gomez, Hiram Bithorn and 
Luis Olmo to the major leagues. 


® Nathan Koenig, A Comprehensive Agricultural Program for Puerto 
Rico, Washington: Government Printing Office, 1953. pp. 299. 
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The increased income of the Puerto Rican does not all go into 
direct consumption, however. The number of savings accounts has 
risen almost four-fold since 1940 and the island’s banking system 
plays an increasingly important role in industrialization and agricul- 
tural diversification and improvement. 

A basic factor hindering rural improvement was the ownership 
of large blocks of land by a handful of continental United States sugar 
companies. Various interests, on the island and in Washington, had 
delayed the enforcement of the “500-acre law” passed by the United 
States Congress in 1900. Enforcement began in earnest in 1941.7 One 
result has been the resettlement on land of their own of some 43,000 
formerly landless farm laborers. One of the most heartening auxiliary 
programs under the Land Law has been the aided self-help housing 
program. Cooperative efforts under government encouragement and 
direction now are producing concrete block houses worth at least 
$1500 for a cash outlay of $300. Furthermore, the lessons learned 
through united action are being carried over into the organization of 
both consumer and producer cooperatives. 

Slum clearance programs have cleaned out El Fanguito, once the 
island’s worst single health menace and eye-sore. The world’s largest 
middle-income, mass-produced, housing development was given gov- 
ernmental encouragement and has been paralelled by several similar 
projects. Public low-cost housing now provides some 13,000 units, 
with 7,500 others under construction. 

All of these advances add up to exciting sounds and sights; to an 
island in which physical progress is evident on every hand in new 
plants, new office buildings, new homes, new roads, new bridges, new 
schools, hospitals, clinics, etc. This is only the concrete expression 
of something more crucial, however. Acquaintance with Puerto Rico 
and the Puerto Ricans brings a realization that there is something 
more important happening. It is not easy to find ways to communicate 
what else there is new in Puerto Rico. One index is the number of 
earnest, hardworking, well-trained and capable government officials 
who are in charge of the various aspects of “Operation Bootstrap.” 
Another is the absence of the graft and corruption which is so wide- 
spread not only in Latin America but in such places as many of our 
own city governments. Still another is the dependence on scientific 
research and on creative imagination in public affairs. 

That there is an important difference in the quality of life on the 


7 Ibid, pp. 247-262. 

8 For numerous color and black-and-white pictures of the island see 
William H. Nicholas, “Growing Pains Beset Puerto Rico,” National Geo- 
graphic Magazine, April, 1951. pp. 419-460. 
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island seems to this observer to be indicated, among other things, by 
the drop of almost half in the suicide rate in the past decade; from 
20.6 per 1000 in 1943 to 11.2 in 1953. The homicide rate has dropped 
even more dramatically ; from 16.4 to 6.7. 

All of this adds up to an economy full of vitality, to a culture 
which, after four and a half centuries of colonialism, has worked out 
new solutions for old problems. It is proud to live in fraternal asso- 
ciation with the United States; the people overwhelmingly have in- 
dicated time and again how deeply they value their common citi- 
zenship with us.° 

This writer, who was born in Missouri, has thousands of com- 
patriots in New York City. We came here for the same reason the 
Puerto Ricans have come here and have gone to every other state 
in the Union.’° This they have in common with the millions of other 
citizens who annually move in search of better life chances. The 
Puerto Rican, coming from another culture and speaking another 
language, is in some respects more like our 40,000,000 immigrant 
ancestors. However, we are in many ways better prepared to receive 
strangers into our midst now than were the earlier immigrants when 
later immigrants arrived. Social research and teaching has throughly 
undermined the racist approach which so seriously hampered adjust- 
ment for millions of our ancestors. 

This is one of the reasons Miss Maryal Knox, veteran settlement 
house professional who has worked with dozens of newly arrived 
ethnic groups over many decades, says that she is encouraged by the 
fact that her Puerto Rican neighbors “are being assimilated into the 
life of the city faster than any previous group, partly through their 
own impressive efforts and partly because we are learning better how 
to help the process.” 


8 Luis Mufioz Marin, “Puerto Rico and the U.S., New Future Together,” 
Foreign Affairs, July, 1954, pp. 541-551. 

10 Clarence Senior, “Patterns of Puerto Rican Dispersion in the Con- 
tinental United States,” SOCIAL PROBLEMS, October, 1954 (in press.) 


Clarence Senior is Chief of the Migration Division of The Department of 
Labor of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 




















PUERTO RICAN NEWCOMERS IN OUR SCHOOLS 


Mary Finocchiaro 


The effective and rapid integration of Puerto Rican newcomers 
into the full life of the school, and the community has become a 
primary concern of educational and social agencies in New York 
City. It is generally recognized that special educational provisions are 
needed for the approximately fifty thousand children of Puerto Rican 
origin in our schools. Some have never attended school; others lack 
fundamental abilities in the communication arts ; some lack basic con- 
cepts in many curricular areas. All have been uprooted from an envi- 
ronment that differs radically from ours. These children cannot be 
expected to profit fully from the program designed primarily for 
Continental American children. 

The number is certainly not overwhelming in terms of total pupil 
population, nor is the problem of integrating foreign speaking groups 
within the New York City schools unprecedented. Why then has the 
educational program for Puerto Rican children become the subject 
of innumerable conferences, surveys and reports? 


THE PROBLEM 


The reasons are complex and varied and must be examined in 
the light of our total educational and social philosophy. Whereas, in 
the past, for example, it was common to speak of the United States 
as a “melting pot” and of the “assimilation” of new arrivals, today 
the concept of cultural pluralism has been more widely accepted. In 
the organization of activities and projects for schools and community, 
this new attitude points toward the utilization of the cultural and 
social contributions which Puerto Ricans can and do make. It points 
also toward the desirability of helping Puerto Ricans to maintain 
their identity and to retain the best in their cultural patterns at the 
same time that they adopt necessary customs and habits of their new 
community. 

Whereas, in the past, education was considered the province of 
the select few, today there is general acceptance of the belief in 
“education for all the children of all the people.” This does not mean 
the same education for all the children but rather an educational 
program geared to individual interests, abilities and needs. This con- 
cept places on the administrator the responsibility for organizing a 
program which facilitates individualization of instruction, which pro- 
vides for various kinds of intra-class and intra-school groupings and 
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which includes remedial programs in all areas. These and many other 
administrative procedures are even more necessary for Puerto Rican 
children if they are to receive the same educational opportunities of- 
fered to all children. 

Whereas, in the past, emphasis was placed on the teaching of sub- 
ject matter, today it has shifted to encompas the total development 
of the individual (his habits, interests, knowledges, skills and atti- 
tudes) for optimum personal-social adjustment. This means taking 
Puerto Rican children, whether they are from an urban or a rural 
background, whether or not they have had previous schooling, and 
helping them to acquire such knowledges and skills as they need to 
participate actively in the life of the community and to find their place 
in the world of work. 

Changes in educational and social philosophy have given us an 
insight into more desirable ways of vitalizing the school program and 
of integrating new arrivals. In this respect, Puerto Ricans may be 
considered more fortunate than previous groups of newcomers. There 
are, however, unusual factors with this migration in the pupil popula- 
tion, in the school situation and in the community, which have made 
it difficult to translate into immediate action the results of research 
findings and of new philosophy. Let us examine briefly some of the 
factors within the pupils themselves which have implications for 
school personnel. 

The Puerto Ricans may experience social and vocational discrim- 
ination for the first time. As a defense mechanism, they cling to 
the fact of their Spanish origin. They continue to speak Spanish and 
they may show some reluctance to learn English. 

Products of a dual culture—Spanish and American—Puerto 
Ricans have definite ideas about the authority of the head of the 
household, about the employment of women, about family relation- 
ships, about participation of their daughters in after school programs. 
Conflicts and misunderstandings arise between parent and child, 
parent and school, child and school which require patient and sym- 
pathetic handling by school and community leaders. 

Some of the difficulty can be explained by the fact that Puerto 
Ricans have been the victims of an ill-defined American educational 
policy. Prior to 1947, under the jurisdiction of various commissioners 
appointed by our own Government officials, the school program did 
not take into account the aspirations of the Puerto Ricans, their needs 
with relation to the situation in which they lived. The curriculum, the 
instructional materials and the language program in particular did 
not consider the psychology, the mores, the environment, the goals of 
the people for whom it was planned. In too many instances, the 
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program designed for living within the continental United States was 
superimposed on school authorities in Puerto Rico. The medium of 
instruction in the schools kept shifting between English and Spanish 
with the result that many Puerto Ricans complain of being “illiterate” 
in both languages. 

Despite valiant efforts of government officials and an increased 
budgetary allotment, there are inadequate facilities for children of 
school age in the Island’s schools today. In addition, poverty and 
other circumstances beyond their control force many children to leave 
school at the end of the fourth grade. Although there is a compulsory 
education law in Puerto Rico, it is not generally enforced because of 
the inadequate facilities and because of lack of personnel. Attendance 
officers, official letters, lists of rules and regulations may therefore be 
very frightening and new to Puerto Rican children and to their 
parents. 

Yet many teachers in New York City expect Puerto Rican pupils, 
especially those that have attended school, to speak and understand 
English immediately upon arrival. They forget to take into consider- 
ation such items as: length of formal English study in Puerto Rico; 
natural timidity caused by a totally different environment; the fact 
that this is the first time that these children are using English in an 
all English speaking community; the difference in sounds and melody 
of English spoken in New York City and that learned in other coun- 
tries. Although English is now taught as a second language in every 
school in Puerto Rico, the language program has been planned to 
bring about systematic growth of communication abilities over a. 
twelve year period. 

Although there has been a universal desire to help ease the dif- 
ficult period of transition for our most recent arrivals, factors in the 
New York City school situation itself have militated against the more 
rapid entrance of pupils into the regular school stream. 

Fearing the stigma that might be attached to even a temporary 
segregation, many principals have been reluctant to place Puerto 
Rican pupils in homogeneous classes. Moreover, our policy of con- 
tinuous progress has resulted in classes of pupils with wide ranges 
of achievement. Teachers have to cope with Puerto Rican pupils at 
different levels of ability in addition to two or three groups of Con- 
tinental American pupils within the same class. Because of our policy 
of placing pupils in classes with their age peers, a child with no 
previous schooling may find himself in an eighth or ninth grade 
regular class. 

Feelings of insecurity on the part of the teachers themselves have 
delayed our solution to some aspects of this problem. Many doubt 
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their ability to teach Puerto Rican pupils effectively because they 
consider a knowledge of Spanish necessary. Others have found it 
difficult to keep pace with changes in educational practices at the same 
time that they conscientiously attempt to develop special techniques 
and skills needed for this group. 

The practice in many schools of placing all responsibility in the 
hands of the Puerto Rican teacher or of the guidance counselor has 
been a deterent to the solution of a problem that is school-wide and 
city-wide and demands cooperative efforts of all personnel. Joint 
planning is needed to adapt curricula, to prepare instructional mate- 
rials, to organize suitable experiences, to set up an adequate guidance 
program and to foster desirable home-school-community relations. 

The community, too, is responsible for a large share of the dif- 
ficulty which these newcomers experience. Established residents of 
the community fear that the newcomers create housing and employ- 
ment problems. The old and new members of the community fail to 
accept each other because of the barriers of language. Continental 
American parents feel that their children are deprived of full educa- 
tional opportunities because of the time teachers must devote to 
Puerto Rican children. Many of the agencies best qualified to alleviate 
community problems found themselves unprepared to handle the un- 
expected numbers since mass migrations have not taken place in over 
two decades. 

Many additional problems could be cited, problemis created by the 
myths that have grown around reasons for the Puerto Rican migra- 
tion, around numbers of them on relief, around deterioration of neigh- 
borhoods or schools because of their presence. The Puerto Ricans, 
latest group in the long list of migrants to our shores, to want to 
benefit from our tremendous resources, and from our concepts of 
democracy, are naturally blamed for many of the ills of schools and 
community. The Irish, the Germans, the Italians, the Poles in turn 
were looked upon with suspicion before they were integrated into the 
life of their new communities. 

Instead of citing additional problems, it is more important to 
underscore the positive contributions of individuals, of schools and 
of agencies. There is overwhelming evidence of gains in personal and 
social adjustment of Puerto Ricans in our schools resulting from a 
cooperative and dynamic approach to the problem. 

Supervisors and school staffs have met this new challenge in a 
positive and direct manner. Desirable and effective procedures have 
been envolved on a school basis and on a city-wide basis to hasten the 
process of integration and to avoid some of the pitfalls and cultural 
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conflicts which characterized our former attempts to “assimilate” 
other groups of migrants. 


ADMINISTRATIVE AND SUPERVISORY PRACTICES 


Modifications or adaptations have been made in all aspects of 
school organization and supervision to meet the special needs of 
newly arrived Puerto Ricans. Since the first contact of school, parent 
and child is so important, much thought has been given to practices 
which would make parent and child feel wanted and a part of the 
school organization. Spanish-speaking interpreters have been assigned 
to registration rooms to assist in filling out registration forms, to 
determine literacy of the child, to explain simple school routines such 
as time of arrival and dismissal, compulsory attendance and luncheon 
privileges. In cases where the child is to be placed in an orientation 
class in a grade lower than that in which he was in Puerto Rico, the 
interpreter explains that such placement is temporary, flexible and 
designed to give the child an intensive preparation for participation 
in the full life of the school and community. Many schools have 
prepared welcome booklets in which school rules and regulations are 
outlined and in which other community resources are explained. 

With relation to classification and programming of pupils, the 
following procedures have been found effective: 1) Pupils below the 
age of nine are placed in regular classes while all those above that 
age are placed in orientation classes or reception classes. 2) All pupils, 
below or above the age of nine, whether in orientation or regular 
classes, are given a buddy or a pupil assistant. 3) Pupils are pro- 
grammed immediately to assemblies, shops, gymnasiums and other 
areas, where language competency is not necessary, with non-Puerto 
Rican pupils. 4) Pupils are placed in the next higher orientation class 
(if they are graded) or in regular classes as soon as they are capable 
of profiting from instruction in the higher class. 5) Pupils are given 
additional instruction in the language arts as needed and for as long 
as is needed, even after the initial orientation period. 

Since these pupils cannot profit from the curriculum of the school, 
modifications have been necessary not only in the initial orientation 
stage but, depending upon such factors as the age and the native 
ability of the pupil, for a period of time thereafter. All pupils whether 
in orientation or in regular classes are given units of work such as 
the following when they are first admitted to the school: 1) Identi- 
fication of self—name, address, age, names of family members; 2) 
Orientation to the school—personnel, locations, activities, routines, 
rights and responsibilities; 3) Home and family; 4) Personal and 
community health—food, nutrition, available health services; 5) The 
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Immediate Community—transportation, communication, recreation, 
services; 6) American Heritage; 7) Educational and vocational 
guidance, 

Within these areas and throughout the child’s stay in school, 
emphasis is placed on language arts, on health, nutrition, safety and 
consumer education. Every teacher in the school is first a teacher of 
language and then (on the higher level) a teacher of her own subject 
area. New vocabulary and difficult sentence patterns are clarified in 
all subject areas before concepts in that area are presented. Instruc- 
tional materials are prepared by teacher committees for various levels 
of ability and literacy. Audio-visual materials, particularly the simple 
flat pictures, play an important role in the curriculum. A file of flat 
pictures, illustrating orientation and other topics, are in the room of 
each teacher or in a central school file. In addition to the orientation 
topics, simplified units of work are developed in all regular subject 
areas. For those pupils, for whom the school in which he finds him- 
self is the terminal point of education, provision is made to give him 
the knowledges and skills he needs to find gainful employment and 
to become a participating citizen of the community. 

As in all teaching-learning situations, the teacher is the most im- 
portant single factor in achieving the aims and goals of education. 
Careful teacher selection and continuous training are even more essen- 
tial for newly arrived groups of Puerto Rican children. In the major- 
ity of cases, teachers are selected on the basis of skill they have 
already demonstrated in such procedures as grouping of children, 
preparation of materials and evaluating progress. Teachers are se- 
lected because they are willing to learn and develop effective tech- 
niques for teaching English as a second language. They are selected 
because they show a sincere appreciation of problems caused by migra- 
tion: because they believe that guidance permeates all areas of teach- 
ing; because they believe in continuous curriculum adaptation and 
revision. 

The orientation of the entire staff of the school, not just the 
teachers assigned to the orientation program, has been a continuing 
responsibility of supervisors. All the accepted and known supervisory 
procedures have been utilized to give teachers and other staff members 
a knowledge of the culture and mores of Puerto Ricans; a knowledge 
of conditions faced by Puerto Ricans in their new environment; a 
knowledge of the educational program in Puerto Rico; the techniques 
and skills needed to present English as a second language ; and, sub- 
ject matter using limited English vocabulary and sentence structure. 

The benefits that will accrue to pupil and to school from a well 
organized program to involve Puerto Rican parents in the school pro- 
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gram are understood by administrators. The Puerto Rican family unit 
is closely knit and parents still exercise an enormous influence on the 
actions and reactions of their children. The schools are attempting to 
involve as many Puerto Rican parents as possible in the Parents 
Association. At the beginning it has been found desirable to hold 
separate meetings for Puerto Rican parents with opportunities at the 
end of each meeting to socialize with other parents of the school. 
Speakers who are fluent in Spanish are invited to talk to the Puerto 
Rican parents. Subjects for such meetings include frank discussions 
of routines, regulations and forms in the New York City schools. 
Compulsory education—not rigidly enforced in Puerto Rico—and the 
existence of after-school activities for girls and boys is carefully ex- 
plained. Other meetings are devoted to subjects and topics which have 
immediate value to Puerto Ricans in their present environment. For 
example, nutrition, community resources, health and hygiene prac- 
tices, consumer education, housing, the necessity for learning and 
practicing English and employment opportunities are discussed pro- 
fitably and give the parents the feeling that they are accepted. 

In addition to the Parents Association meetings, it is important 
that parents be involved in other community activities. This can be 
done by utilizing their talents and their creative and artistic abilities 
in such school-community activities as bazaars, festivals and parandas. 
The schools are encouraging parents to avail themselves of the adult 
education program so that they can make the adjustment to a new 
culture and to a new language along with their children. 

Although a guidance or mental health attitude is implicit in every 
phase or activity of the school program, it has seemed desirable with 
Puerto Rican children to place special emphasis on a group and in- 
dividual guidance program. In general, it is recommended that re- 
cently arrived pupils be programmed for one group guidance and one 
individual guidance period per week. If necessary, a period from the 
“orientation program” is devoted to individual guidance. It has been 
found important for the person doing guidance to be fluent in Spanish, 
especially the person who does the individual counselling. Pupil or 
parent interpreters cannot establish the necessary rapport or convey 
the desired information. In addition to having a knowledge of Span- 
ish, it is imperative that the guidance teacher be fully conversant with 
background, customs, culture and mores of Puerto Rico. It goes with- 
out saying that the counselors selected by principals possess more than 
the usual personal qualities of warmth, sympathy and understanding. 

Topics such as the following are usually included in the guidance 
curriculum of our schools: 1) Social—recreational facilities in the 
immediate and wider community ; social relations; customs such as 
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greetings and leave-taking, foods, holidays, dress, behavior patterns in 
various situations ; 2) Educational—opportunities for advanced study ; 
requirements for entrance to institutions of higher learning; library 
and museum facilities; 3) Moral and spiritual values—individual 
rights and responsibilities ; places of worship; 4) Avocational—com- 
munity facilities such as the PAL, Community Centers; hobbies, 
popular sports, club programs in schools; 5) Vocational—opportuni- 
ties for part time employment, for full time employment; means of 
finding employment; filling out forms, etc. 

These supplement the talks or topics which arise from tha teacher’s 
observation of pupil needs with respect to clothing, food, necessity for 
getting along with others, ability to understand school and community 
customs which may not have existed in Puerto Rico. Because of the 
traumatic effect of finding himself in a new and strange environment, 
the child needs, more than ever to feel wanted, secure, loved and part 
of a social group. 


TEACHING-LEARNING PRACTICES 


In the final analysis, it is the teacher who determines to what 
extent effective supervisory and administrative practices are followed 
through in the classroom. It is the teacher’s understanding, her phi- 
losophy, her attitude and the atmosphere which she creates which 
will lead to the achievement of generally recognized educational goals 
for these children. Although classroom management and lesson devel- 
opment follow in general the patterns of teaching used with any group 
of children or in any subject area, adaptations are needed because of 
social and educational background of Puerto Rican children and be- 
cause of the special problems indicated elsewhere in this report. 


Let us give a few illustrations : 

The Motivation—in the early stages: 

1. Should be based on their trip to New York, stories (such as fairy 
tales) they knew in their native land, their immediate environment. 


2. Should be enriched and clarified by illustrative materials, pantomine, 
dramatization and trips. 


3. Should aim toward more effective participation in school and community 
by giving the pupils a definite body of knowledge in English and in 
orientation facts. 


The Aim: 


t 
1. Should be stated clearly after motivation; e.g., “Today we are going to 
study the names of foods.” 


2. Should be written simply on the blackboard by teacher or a pupil. 











3. 
4. 
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Should be within the pupils’ comprehension. 


Should include two important items: new vocabulary and sentence pat- 
tern; experiences or facts leading to personal and social adjustment 
(USING THE SAME VOCABULARY.) 


Development: 
1. 


Should start with a review of previously taught materials which is 
pertinent to the new lesson. 


. Should follow accepted methodology in teaching a new language; i.e., 


pupils should hear the word or sentence; say it in chorus and indi- 
vidually, see the word on the blackboard and then practice it in various 
sentence patterns or situations. 


. Should provide for many medial summaries. 


Drill and Application: 


1. Should proceed from the simple to the more complex. 

2. Should include five or six exercises to fix the new learnings. 

Questioning: 

1. Should be simple. 

2. Should be so worded that pupils—in the early stages—need supply only 
one new word; e.g., “Who has the hat?” “John has the hat.” 

3. Should avoid sentences like “When did you go to the movies?” unless 


irregular past tenses of verbs have been practiced. 


Final Summary: 
1, 


Should be reconstructed from the blackboard, by pupils with the help 
of the instructor. 


. Should involve some writing if possible. (Pupils should not be expected 


to write throughout the lesson since they all write at different speeds 
and since the fragmentary writing would break up their attention and 
interest. 


Assignment: 


1. Should be given daily. 
2. Should be differentiated according to pupils’ ability and literacy. 


Illustrative Material: 


1. Should include picture file, a set of flashcards with words and sentences 


explaning the flat pictures; real objects; experience charts; a notebook 
for each pupil (supplied by the school if necessary.) 
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2. Should be used instead of “discussions” and lengthy explanations wher- 
ever possible. 


Unsolved Problems: 

In spite of the willingness of those concerned to modify, adapt, 
re-evaluate and institute remedial measures, a number of questions 
still arise in minds of teachers and supervisors to which answers will 
have to be found. A sampling of these follow with the hope that 
interested individuals and groups will do the necessary research in 
order to arrive at answers which will satisfy and benefit pupils, 
teachers and parents-both Puerto Rican and Continental. 


1. Shall more persons of Puerto Rican origin staff our schools in order 
to help with reception, orientation, guidance? 

2. Shall we continue to place pupils, even those with no previous school- 
ing, with their age peers’ 

3. Shall we ask all teachers to learn some Spanish? 

4. Shall a separate license be set up for teachers of Puerto Rican 
children? 

5. What are our responsibilities to children who come to school at the 
age of 16 who will remain in our schools for only a year or two? 

6. What standards for placement for inter-class promotion, for gradu- 
ation shall be devised which will work no injustice on Puerto Ricans 
and which will satisfy Continental parents and children? 

. When is a child ready to go to a regular class? 

8. How can we help teachers, with respect to orientation, training and 
instructional materials, to accept these language handicapped pupils in 
their regular classes? 

9. How can schools, social agencies and religious agencies work together 
to bring about the needed mutually-accepting relationship between old 
and new members of the school and community. 

10. How can we work even more closely with the Department of Education 
in Puerto Rico so that we can build on the program and the curriculum 
in their schools? 


N 


The contributions of all peoples are necessary to meet this new 
challenge in our profession. If we face the problems squarely, with 
confidence, with eagerness and with the awareness of the importance 
of the role we are playing, we shall take a long step forward in giving 
Puerto Rican children the opportunities for education and for par- 
ticipation in our society to which all children in a democracy are 
entitled. 


Mary Finocchiaro is a Supervisor of Instruction, New York City Board 
of Education. 











THE PUERTO RICAN STUDY -- WHAT IT IS -- 
WHERE IT IS GOING 


J. Cayce Morrison 


The Puerto Rican Study is concerned with the education and ad- 
justment of Puerto Ricans in New York City. Specifically, it is 
focused on the work of the public schools, but with the belief that the 
findings will be useful to all schools, public and private, that are trying 
to serve children from a Spanish language culture. 

The study is sponsored by the Board of Education and financed 
by the Fund for the Advancement of Education. The initial grant 
was made for a one-year exploratory study. In April 1954, the Fund 
extended the grant for a two-year period ending September 30, 1956. 
Currently, the reports of the exploratory phases of the Study are 
being processed, and the experimental-developmental phases of the 
Study are getting under way. 

This article is in the nature of a brief accounting. There is still a 
lot of hard work to be done, a lot of cross checking of data needed, a 
lot of hard thinking required of a very large number of people before 
we can speak with assurance on any one of the twenty-four questions 
posed by the New York City public schools in requesting a grant for 
the Study. 

EXPLORATORY PHASES OF THE STUDY 


The work of the first year was organized in two major activities: 
(a) a schedule of visits to twenty-seven schools, selected because of 
their record of service to Puerto Rican children ; and (b) an intensive 
study of seven schools selected as reasonably representative of the 
range of problems and practices observed in the larger group. 

There was a two-fold objective in the school visitation. The more 
ostensible was to identify practices—organization, methods, mate- 
rials—that appeared to justify intensive study in terms of analysis 
and appraisal of effects on children. More important was to see Puer- 
to Rican children and parents—their needs and the efforts of the 
school to meet their needs—through the eyes of teachers, principals 
and other school personnel. This was in no sense a survey in the 
accepted meaning of the word. The interviews were loosely structured. 
The conferences can be best described as “off the record.” No report 
was prepared. The outcomes are reflected in the planning of later 
phases of the Study. The impressions gained, the tentative conclusions 
formulated will appear in the record only as they have withstood the 
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rigorous test of inquiry being applied in the later phases of the Study. 
The first application was in the selection of schools for intensive study. 
The schools were: 


Elementary —P. S. 33, P. S. 61, P. S. 108 and P. S. 192 Man. 
Junior High—P. S. 52 Bx, P. S. 65 and P. S. 101 Man. 


DIFFERENCES AMONG SCHOOLS 


These schools differed in a number of ways: in the percentage of 
the total enrollment that were of Puerto Rican parentage, in the 
evidence of annual turnover or conversely of the stability of school 
population, in the school organization to serve Puerto Rican children, 
in the school’s working relations with parents and community agen- 
cies, in the faculty’s use of Spanish in the reception and instruction of 
Puerto Rican children, in methods of teaching English. A few facts 
will illustrate. The percentage of pupils of Puerto Rican parentage 
enrolled ranged from 21 to 99 per cent. Two schools had orientation 
classes for newly arrived Puerto Rican children; another admitted 
new arrivals to the regular classes but conducted orientation classes 
for those who after one year or more had failed to find their way in 
the regular classes; a fourth admitted newly arrived pupils to the 
regular classes but apparently made good use of the “buddy” system.* 
There were, of course, other forms of grouping that merit examina- 
tion. In one school there was no faculty member with fluent command 
of Spanish; in another, there were approximately a dozen members 
of the faculty who had a good command of Spanish and appeared to 
be making intelligent use of it in dealing with Puerto Rican children 
and parents. In their range of characteristics these schools were fairly 
representative of the twenty-seven schools visited. 

The intensive study of the seven schools was organized under two 
related headings—pupils and program. 

Under pupils, we asked: Who are the Puerto Rican pupils in New 
York City schools? What does the school need to know about each 
pupil in order to give him a square deal? What are their potentialities 
for learning English and for ultimately succeeding in the regular work 
of the public schools? These broad generalized questions break down 
into many specifics. 

Puerto Rican pupils. In the study of pupils three methods of in- 
quiry were used. The first was a census of all pupils in grades 4-9 of 
the seven schools. The second was a personal interview with each 


* A “buddy” is a child assigned to help the new pupil to find his way about 
the school. Usually, he knows both languages and helps the new arrival both 
in learning English and in becoming oriented. 
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Puerto Rican pupil who had entered New York schools at Grade 2 or 
whose teacher felt that he was not ready to take the tests in English. 
These interviews were conducted by native-born Puerto Ricans mostly 
graduates of the University of Puerto Rico, formerly teachers in 
Puerto Rico, who had been carefully selected and coached for the task. 
The third method was a testing program administered in early March 
and again in June. The testing program included: an oral directions 
test, silent reading tests in Spanish and English, an arithmetic test, 
a non-verbal group intelligence test, an interest inventory, and an 
attitude test. These tests were administered in either English or 
Spanish. The general rule was to give the Spanish edition to those 
children whose teachers felt they were not adequately prepared to take 
the test in English. 

The testing program was limited to grades 4-9. Altogether about 
6200 children were tested and almost 1700 of these were interviewed 
individually. 

The oral directions test was devised by the Puerto Rican Study 
staff. It is designed to test the ability of the child to understand oral 
directions in English. It is being subjected to further analysis and 
revision with the hope that it may prove useful to the schools in the 
future screening and placement of Puerto Rican pupils. 

Adaptation of programs to Puerto Rican pupils. The analysis of 
program focused on the identification of practice in the following 
areas : 


The screening and placement of Puerto Rican pupils. 

Methods of teaching English to Puerto Ricans. 

School procedures, other than teaching English, used in the 
orientation and adjustment of Puerto Ricans. 

School and home relationships in the orientation of newly 
arrived Puerto Ricans. 

A follow-up study of the June 1953 graduates of two junior 
high schools. 

The impact of the.Puerto Rican migration on the teaching staff. 


In each of the foregoing areas, the method of analysis was 
adapted to the subject or practice under scrutiny. Three areas will 
illustrate : 


1. Analysis of methods of teaching English was focused on grades 
4 and 8. A team of four observers—two of them specialists in 
teaching English—participated in the observations. Fifty-two 
classrooms were selected for observation and each was ob- 
served for one hour longer on four different occasions, dis- 
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tributed over a period of about three months. Observations 
were reported on a carefully structured form comprising ele- 
ments of method in teaching language and different areas of 
general method. This analysis serves two purposes. As will 
be seen, it provided a background for planning a controlled ex- 
periment in teaching English, and it provides a basis for relat- 
ing pupil growth in language usage to methods of teaching. 

. The study of Junior high school guidance procedure went a 
step beyond analysis to find what happened to children during 
the first year after graduation from high school. A total of 
712 pupils graduated from two junior high schools in June 
1953 and entered 33 different high schools—31 public and two 
parochial—the following autumn. Of these, approximately 
two-fifths were Puerto Ricans born in Puerto Rico; one-fifth 
were Puerto Ricans born in New York City; and two-fifths 
were non-Puerto Ricans. Of the three groups, the Puerto 
Rican children born in New York scored the highest in their 
English grades, in their weighted average school grades and 
in the percent of mid term promotions. This finding does not 
establish a conclusion, but added to other data being obtained 
in the Study, it suggests that Puerto Ricans may be adjusting 
to life in New York City more readily than many people had 
assumed. 

Needless to say, this assumption is being examined from 

many angles and study of the guidance of teen age Puerto 
Ricans will be continued. 
. In every school visited, the Puerto Rican Study staff was told 
of the poor housing conditions available to Puerto Ricans. 
Many schools were concerned with their lack of adequate com- 
munication with Puerto Rican parents and those exercising 
parental responsibility. The Study was concerned to learn at 
first hand both the physical facts of the Puerto Rican homes 
in New York City and the attitudes of Puerto Rican parents 
toward the schools and their children’s experience in the 
schools. To obtain this information, a carefully selected sample 
of fifty pupils was obtained from each of three schools. These 
were pupils who had entered the school from Puerto Rico 
during the preceding twelve months, ie. April 1, 1953 to March 
31, 1954. The procedure involved an interview with the pupil 
in the school followed by a visit to the home. 

Through contractual agreement, the Human Relation Center 
of New York University conducted the study in P. S. 
33 Man. and in J. H. S. 65 Man. Two members of the 
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Puerto Rican Study staff, formerly teachers in Puerto Rico, 
conducted the interviews and home visits in P. S. 108. Forth- 
coming reports will present data concerning the housing fa- 
cilities available to Puerto Ricans that will verify the stories 
reported by the schools ; but the reports will suggest something 
else, too infrequently observed—the striving for cleanliness in 
Puerto Rican homes, the desire of parents to cooperate with 
the schools, the aspiration of Puerto Rican parents and those 
exercising parental responsibility for their children to learn 
English and to succeed in school. 


REPORTING THE EXPLORATORY STUDY 


As implied in the foregoing, the several phases of the exploratory 
study will be at first reported separately. ‘he general procedure will 
be to prepare a restricted edition of each report and submit it to the 
faculties of the seven participating schools and to the Planning Com- 
mittee for critical review both as to fact and interpretation. On the 
basis of such review, supplemented by conference where necessary, a 
second edition will be prepared for release to other schools enrolling 
Puerto Rican children. This second edition will be for study and 
examination against the background of their own experience. As far 
as is feasible, provision will be made for conference. Facts, ideas, 
conclusions that survive these two stages of examination may appear 
in final reports of the Study for general dissemination. ‘1 he basic idea 
underlying this procedure is not alone to be sure of our facts and 
conclusions but to gain a wide acceptance of them and in some mea- 
sure their infiltration into general practice before the Study is 
concluded. 


THE SECOND PHASE OF THE STUDY 


With the opening of the second year, the Study moves from the 
exploratory to an experimental and, in a limited sense, to a develop- 
mental phase. 


In this phase, the Study has the cooperation of four elementary 
schools, four junior high and one high school. Five other high schools 
will cooperate in varying degrees. Of the six high schools, four are 
academic and two are vocational schools. In each of the nine schools, 
one faculty member has been designated as a coordinator to give full 
time to the work of the Puerto Rican Study in the schools. In the 
remaining five high schools, the coordinator will give part time to the 
Study. The participating schools and their principals are: 
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Schools Principals 
P. S. 33 Man. Morris Finkel 
P. S. 61 Man. Max Francke 
P. S. 108 Man. Jack August 
P. S. 192 Man. Eugene T. Maleska 
J.H.S. 52 Bronx Charles M. Shapp 
J.H.S. 65 Man. Emanuel Stachenfeld 
J.H.S. 101 Man Claire Eskowitz 
J.H.S. 118 Man. Stella M. Sweeting 
High School of Commerce Vincent McGarrett 
Morris High School William Friedman 
Benjamin Franklin High School Leonard Covello 
Seward Park High School Sidney Nanes 


Jane Addams Vocational Hig School Edward I. Phillips 
Murray Hill Vocational High School Sidney Lake 


A major undertaking for the year is an experiment in teaching | 
English as a second language. Briefly stated, it is designed to deter- : 


mine the effect of selected variants of method on the learning of | 











English as a second language. The variants currently selected for | 


consistent systematic emphasis are vocabulary, language patterns or | 
structure, and experience. Later, other variants, for example, the use 
of Spanish in teaching English, may be introduced. For the present, | 
the experiment is limited to grades one, four and seven of the eight | 


schools and involves about 50 classroom teachers. 


This experiment will carry the analysis of methods of teaching : 
English much further than was accomplished last year and should | 


lead to the development of tested materials useful to all teachers. 


Another phase of the current study, thus far focused in one q 
school, is the development of a program designed to promote the | 
acculturation of Puerto Ricans, as stated in terms of the original | 
proposals, to find how “the school can help promote the adjustment | 


of Puerto Ricans to the community and of the community to them.” 


The actual development of the project rests with the principal and his | 


ESR SS EAS es 


faculty. The Puerto Rican Study will assist in interviewing parents | 


and in the assessment of outcomes as the project develops. 


Planning extension of the Study into the high schools involves a | 
threefold approach: analysis of the Puerto Rican population in the | 
high schools, an analytical and within limits an experimental study | 
of teaching English as a second language, and a study or group of | 
studies in the guidance of Puerto Ricans with special consideration of | 


those teen age youth who will leave school to enter wage earning | 
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occupations. In general, these three approaches will be focused on 
those Puerto Rican pupils in grades nine and ten who are judged by 
the school to be still in need of special instruction in English as a 
second language. The guidance phases of the high school study are 
being planned in cooperation with the Guidance Division of the public 
schools. 

Many facets of the Puerto Rican Study are necessarily omitted 
from this brief discussion. As the Study develops, they will come 
into focus. 


CONCLUSION: 


In a very real sense, the schools selected to participate in the 
Puerto Rican study are accepting their role as experimental centers. 
Not only are they cooperating in planning and conducting the projects 
of the Puerto Rican Study but they are taking a hard look at hitherto 
accepted practices in the light of the varied proposals which con- 
stituted the basis for requesting the grant-in-aid. 

Plans for the ensuing two years anticipate the gradual enlistment 
of other schools as participants in the study. As these begin to con- 
tribute they will be used as “resource centers.” As sections of the 
Study are completed, the findings will be made available not only to 
the experimental centers but to the resource centers as well. Through 
such measures, all interested schools will have opportunity to con- 
tribute to the Study and to review its findings before the record is 
closed for the final recommendations. Through such procedure, it is 
hoped “that at the end of the three years covered by the grant a 
recommended program of action for adoption in all schools will 
emerge.” 


J. Cayce Morrison is Director of the Puerto Rican Study for the Board of 
Education of New York City. 








WORKSHOP FIELD STUDY IN PUERTO RICAN EDUCATION 
AND CULTURE 


Jesse J. Dossick 










During the summer of 1948, Professor Robert Speer, Chairman " 
of the Elementary Education Department successfully launched the | 
first Workshop-Field Study in Puerto Rican Education and Culture | 
for the purpose of giving teachers, administrators, community and | 
social workers in areas of New York City in which Puerto Ricans are | 
numerous a deep-seated understanding of the circumstances under | 
which the Puerto Rican children grow up to the end that they may | 
more intelligently deal with problems of adaptation and adjustment | 
present when the Puerto Ricans transfer from an open-country Span- | 
ish-speaking culture to a large city English-speaking industrial | 
culture. 7 

The University of Puerto Rico under the leadership of Chancellor 
Jaime Benitez originally granted thirty maintenance scholarships, ie, | 
free room and board for six weeks, as a service to the continental | 
Puerto Rican community, to eligible teachers of the New York City | 
school system or to others in work closely allied to the schools. In 
1952, Chancellor Benitez created ten additional scholarships in order 
to enable teachers working with Puerto Rican children outside of the | 
New York area to qualify also. : 

Each year after the necessary preliminary exchange of correspond- [ 
ence between the University of Puerto Rico and New York Univer- | 
sity has been completed, usually by the beginning of the new calendar | 
year, working contacts are renewed with the New York City Board 
of Education to encourage qualified teachers to apply for admission to 
the workshop, and for one of the maintenance scholarships. In April 
or May the New York City office of the Puerto Rican Common. F 
wealth, representing Chancellor Benitez, with the writer as the New [ 
York University coordinator sitting in, interviews the applicants and | 
makes the awards. The cost of the workshop for the enrolled students 
is considerably lessened, consisting only of tuition fees for eight points | 
of university credit, and $128.00 for the cost of airplane passage to | 
and from San Juan. : 

During June, prior to departure, three orientation and class meet- | 
ings are held on the Washington Square campus. At the last session, | 
this past year for example, Mr. Joseph Monserrat, Director of the 7 
New York City office of the Migration Division of the Puerto Rican 
Commonwealth spoke about Puerto Rico and the problems confront: F 
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ing its people and present government and the efforts being made to 
solve them. He described in his limited time the cultural patterns of 
the people and the efforts of readjustment made by the migrants to 
the mainland. He spoke also about the work, purposes, and accom- 
plishments of his office, and the many services provided by the office 
of which teachers could avail themselves. 


OTHER WORKSHOPS 


Inspired in part by the success of previous New York University 
Workshops, the Puerto Rican office in New York in the summer of 
1952 had initiated and sponsored a workshop for administrators of 
social agencies, social and community workers who work with Puerto 
Ricans in New York City. This workshop also proved extremely 
successful and has been continued each summer from thereon. This 
1954 workshop was under the leadership of Mrs. Matilde de Silva, 
Chief of the Social Service Section of the Puerto Rican Office in 
New York. 

In addition to these two annual workshops a special group at- 
tended the University of Puerto Rico this summer. This group con- 
sisted of sixty-one persons sponsored by the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education, and under the leadership of Dr. Morris C. Finkel, 
principal of P. S. 33 included Dr. Ben B. Greenberg, Assistant Super- 
intendent, districts 6 and 8, half of the staff of P.S. 33, twelve mem- 
bers of the adjacent Hudson Guild Neighborhood House staff, fifteen 
representatives of schools in the Morrison Puerto Rican Study and 
ten other persons who assist with the program of education at P.S. 33. 

The schedule of lectures for the five weeks is drawn up by a 
committee of faculty members including Professor Enrique Lugo 
Silva, Professor Nivea Hernandez, Professor José Gallardo, Dean Ra- 
mon Mellado, and Dean of the College of Education Oscar Porrata, 
with the New York University Coordinator participating by way of 
correspondence. 

The 1954 lectures covered almost every conceivable phase of 
Puerto Rican life. They were given by Professors of the University 
of Puerto Rico as well as by outstanding government officials working 
in specific fields. In addition, the students were encouraged to estab- 
lish their own contacts, and to follow through on the exploration of 
areas of special interest. 

The formal requirements of the course consist of readings; oral 
contribution in class in the form of questions directed to lecturers, 
recital of individual experiences, discussion and evaluation, and the 
keeping of a daily log to be submitted at the end of the course. A 
paper of considerable length is usually the final contribution. The 
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paper, to be divided into several sections, includes first—an over-all 
essay on Puerto Rico as the student has come to know the Island, 
historically, politically, economically, socially, etc., on the basis of his 
reading, lecture notes, and observations. In addition, each student has 
to list the preconceptions, attitudes, prejujdices or generalizations 
about Puerto Rico and Puerto Ricans he originally brought to the 
workshop, and to re-examine them in the light of his new knowledge 
to determine whether they had been confirmed, moderated or elimi- 
nated. Third, he is also responsible for an evaluation of the workshop, 
listing positive outcomes, recommendations for strengthening and im- 
proving the workshop, and finally, to specify the kinds of activities he 
would personally engage in back in New York City which would help 
the adjustment process for the Puerto Rican student and for himself, 
as teacher and neighbor of the Puerto Rican youngsters and families. 


OUTCOMES 


The most important outcomes of the workshop will be reflected 
in the changes in the teachers themselves, i.e., by now, in the more 
than two hundred and fifty who have participated in our seven work- 
shops, in their attitudes and understanding ; in the new teaching tech- 
niques they will be able to employ, leaning heavily upon their new 
sources of information and the materials they will be able to obtain; 
in the new roles they will play both in the school and in the com- 
munity, and in the voluntary activities they will initiate in the schools 
and neighborhoods to help the adjustment process of the Puerto 
Rican youngsters and parents. 

These conclusions and the ones that follow are based upon the 
sketchy comments of the members of the workshop in their final 
reports. 

They write: 

“We believe that the psychological effect of a trip to Puerto Rico 
by teachers cannot be overestimated. Puerto Rican parents and chil- 
dren will glow with pride and self-respect on learning that New York 
teachers went to the Island to sit at the feet of their University 
scholars and government specialists to learn from them and to profit 
from their teachin. . . .” 

“We shall now be able to view the Puerto Rican children in re- 
lation to their cultural patterns—-establish a closer relationship based 
upon a better understanding . . .”—-or as another teacher wrote “The 
workshop has provided me with a greater understanding of the 
whys and wherefores of the actions of Puerto Rican youngsters and 
adults... 

“We shall now know how to encourage Puerto Rican children to 
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articipate in community Center and after-schools activities with other 
children of the neighborhood... 

“We shall make greater use of the educational services of the 
Puerto Rican Commonwealth office at 21 West 60th St., such as 
utilizing their teaching materials of Puerto Rican games, songs, 
dances, and films, some of which can be tied up with Puerto Rican 
holidays and festivals . . . and shall acquaint Puerto Rican parents 
with the purposes of this office and their many other varied serv- 
ices... 

“Recommend and work for the employing of a much larger num- 
ber of Substitute Auxiliary Teachers and seek to establish permanent 
status for them... 

“Keep working to help establish more effective means of com- 
munication and cooperation with the Department of Education in San 
Juan as was accomplished in part by representatives, this summer, 
from the Fund for the Advancement of Education Group and from 
the New York University Workshop group. . . .” 

One fifth grade teacher concludes, “but whether I am able actually 
to put my new found knowledge of Puerto Rico to practical use or 
not, I hope I have learned one thing and that is to look upon tlie 
Puerto Rican pupils in my class not as problems but as children.” 

We must realize also that while the above list represents the 
current thinking of recent participants in the workshop, the partici- 
pants in the earlier workshops have been following through on their 
proposed cooperative efforts for some time now. 

On October 16, 1952 the first organizational meeting of members 
of all the Puerto Rican workshops—teachers and social workers— 
was held at the office of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. A con- 
stitution was drawn up, officers elected, quarterly meetings established, 
and many successful programs have since been sponsored. In addition 
the association supports the activities, programs, concerts, scholarship 
funds, etc. sponsored by the Puerto Rican office and the many organi- 
zations of the Puerto Rican community such as the Instituto de 
Puerto Rico, Puerto Rican Employees Association, the Puerto Rican 
Public Relations Committee, Women of the Americas, etc. 

Some of the other immediate tangible outcomes of the workshops 
have been the appointment of a Spanish-speaking pastor to the staff 
of the unique interdenominational church—Church of the Open Door 
—in Brooklyn, and the formation of a Spanish-speaking mothers club 
to meet one morning each week in this same parish. Members of the 
workshop have been asked to participate in forum discussions to serve 
on panels at conferences, to talk at Parent-Teacher Association meet- 
ings, church groups, in one instance the Catholic Charitable Bureau 
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in Bridgeport, and to serve on Community Committees—one specific 
one being the Brookly Council for Social Planning which has been 
founded to study the needs of Brooklyn’s rapidly growing Puerto 
Rican population to discover new ways of meeting pressing social 
and welfare needs and to help in the planning of a program to in- 
tegrate Puerto Ricans in the community. 

Through the efforts of one of the participants in the Fifth Work- 
shop, at present an officer of the Urban League of Greater New York, 
closer cooperation between that organization and the office of the 
Puerto Rican Commonwealth has since resulted. Cognizance is being 
taken by the different national branch offices of the Urban League of 
the needs of Puerto Ricans in numerous communities, and the Na- 
tional League’s resources will be made available to them. 

Fortunately, too, the caliber of most of the past participants in 
the workshops was of superior quality so that today we find that a 
considerable number have moved up to administrative and super- 
visory positions where the extent of their cooperation has been in- 
creased proportionately. 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR IMPROVING THE WORKSHOP 


Many of the recommendations made by former members ior 
tightening the mechanics of the workshop have been adapted and have 
proved helpful. In addition, the role of the office of the Puerto Rican 
Commonwealth in the planning and participation of the workshop is 
being re-examined and undoubtedly will be expanded. Many of the 
excellent recommendations offered in the past, however, have not 
been acted upon for reasons that may not be obvious immediately, 
such as physical or calendar limitations. For example, the Puerto 
Rican school system reopens during the last week of the workshop’s 
stay in San Juan, therefore, the latter part of the week has been 
devoted to visiting and observation of rural and urban schools. It 
would be more desirable to start the workshop at a later date to enable 
our New York City teachers to spend more time with Puerto Rican 
administrators, teachers and school children. Our students, however, 
must vacate their dormitory accommodations to make room for the 
returning University of Puerto Rico medical students whose new 
semester is beginning to get under way. A solution to this situation 
is not impossible to achieve, however, and possibly can be worked out. 

Other recent recommendations more certain of being acted upon 
are: 

1. Many more members of past workshops should be invited to 
join the orientation sessions for the purpose of passing along helpful 
hints and personal information. 
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2. A representative of the educational services section of the office 
of the Puerto Rican Commonwealth should be attached to the work- 
shop in Puerto Rico to work with the coordinators. Her services 
could be many while at the same time she would get to know per- 
sonally the teachers with whom she will be cooperating back in New 
York City. 

3. More opportunities should be provided to study more closely 
and at first hand the family life situation of the men, women and 
children whom our workshop group must serve in their respective 
capacities of teachers and community workers. While many of the 
group on their own initiative have penetrated far beyond the campus, 
more opportunities should be arranged for meeting with a good cross- 
section of Puerto Rican society from workers to university students 
and local teachers. This should be arranged for by the second week 
of our visit. Former participants in the past workshops and other 
sources like Puerto Rican children in New York could be solicited 
for letters of introduction. 

4. Members of the workshop should be assigned to field work with 
agencies of their own choosing under a rotation system. These can 
include the Division of Education, Department of Community Educa- 
tion, the Teachers Association, recreation centers, private schools, 
hospital clinics, the office of Employment and Migration, and nu- 
merous other Insular Bureaus. 

5. The workshop should have an opportunity to examine the 
various syllabi for the different grades in the Puerto Rican schools so 
that our New York teachers can have a better working knowledge of 
the educational backgrounds of the newly arrived Puerto Rican 
youngsters. 

6. In addition to the general lecture on Education in Puerto Rico, 
teachers, principals and supervisors should be invited to address the 
group on the problems that confront them on their respective levels, 
both in the urban and rural areas. 

7. A determined effort should be made to spend at least one week 
on the tour of the interior and the trip around the Island rather than 
the two days usually alloted. This arrangement will provide more 
time for study in Ponce and Mayaguez, the second and third largest 
cities and correspondingly smaller towns. The additional expenses in- 
volved which have been the deterring factor might not prove as much 
of an obstacle as we have assumed in the past. 

8. Some of the field trips should be made frequently in small sized 
groups and on public busses rather than by chartered bus. 

9. The lecturers should not be confined to the University staff and 
government officials despite the high caliber of their presentations. 
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Speakers of divergent viewpoints should be invited on the few occa- 
sions when the topic under discussion might be considered con- 
troversial. 

10. More time should be devoted to the development of small 
study groups on problems of special interest. 

11. More evaluation sessions should be held by scheduling at least 
one for each week, preferably, during an evening with refreshments 
provided to contribute to an informal social atmosphere. Entrust the 
evaluation period to a committee whose responsibility it will be to 
plan and supervise it. 

12. Include an item in the budget or the judicious use of audio- 
visual aids. 


CONCLUSION 


The cumulative success achieved by our seven workshops attests 
to the wisdom of moving the classroom from the campus and trans- 
planting it to the area where Puerto Rican culture can be studied 
at its source. 

And not to be overlooked is the success of the workshop as a 
laboratory for the practice and development of good human relations 
within the group. This is reflected, I believe, in the concluding state- 
ment made by one of the teachers in her final paper: “Living with a 
group of thirty-five persons for five weeks made me realize that we 
as supposedly educated understanding persons ought to be able to 
accept persons opinions on different subjects. We ought to see that 
our way of life, or thoughts, and feelings concerning different matters 
are varied. Although we are of the same culture, each one of us has 
a different viewpoint. Each and everyone is entitled to voice his own 
feelings on all topics and that we as adults need to respect the views 
of all concerned whether we agree or disagree. This realization grew 
within the group as a whole. A realization that we not only need to 
be understanding, sympathetic, patient and tolerant with those of a 
different culture, but of all people with whom we come in contact, 
whether they are immediate members of our families or the people we 
meet on our way to school.” 


Jesse J. Dossick is Associate Professor of Education at New York 
University and Director of the Puerto Rican Workshop. 














LEARNING ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE 
Elizabeth Murra 


Play has been called the natural language of children. Certainly 
play with English-speaking children seems to afford Spanish-speaking 
children the best opportunity to learn English, because the motivation 
is strong: “But I want to play!” protests the small child in a day- 
care center when the teacher explains it is rest-time. Between the 
play of three year olds and that of six year olds, however, there are 
important differences which may have far-reaching consequences. It is 
widely assumed that the easiest and pleasantest way to learn to speak 
a new language is to live where it is spoken, to learn, that is, by talk- 
ing and listening rather than from books and a teacher. It is equally 
generally taken for granted that young children learn languages more 
readily than adults. But it seems to have been seldom noticed that 
learning a language at the age of three is a very different process 
from learning it at six, for the simple reason that the six year old is 
sophisticated enough to laugh—or worse !—at mistakes. The ridicule 
is more biting when the young learner is not just a traveller in a 
foreign land but an immigrant or a child of immigrants, a member of 
the “second generation.” When the immigrants are not high in the 
economic or social scale, as often happens, the school-age language 
learner is in for trouble, or so at least the literature of the ’20s and 
30s indicates.? 

This paper reports some observations made of children aged three 
to eight learning English; these children were either born in New 
York of Puerto Rican parents or reached New York by the time they 
were pre-school age. The observations were made over a period of 
two years while teaching in a Harlem day-care center, where the 
Spanish-speaking children were a minority (20-30%) and thus had 
ample opportunity and incentive to mix with English-speaking chil- 
dren. For those who are unfamiliar with them, day-care centers are 
those provided for the children of mothers who for economic reasons 
must work outside the home, but who contribute to the cost of the 
child’s care. Children are admitted as young as three, and school-age 
children up to the age of eight stay at the center after public school 
hours until called for by their parents. Most centers are open from 


1 Smith, William Carlson. Americans in the Making: The Natural History 
of the Assimilation of Immigrants, New York, D. Appleton-Century Co., 1939, 
especially Chap. XXIII Language and Culture Conflict, and Chap. XXIV The 
School and Culture Conflict. 
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eight in the morning until six at night, five days a week, fifty-two 
weeks a year, and thus serve as a very large part of the child’s world, 

The observations seem to show that three to four and a hnlf year F 
old children (henceforth called simply Threes) learn to speak English [ 
on their own initiative in order to interact with Engtish-speaking 
children; they show no signs of feeling ashamed of Spanish, and 
continue to speak it to their parents or in other appropriate situations. 
In contrast, the children who learn English at five, six, and seven 
(henceforth called simply Sixes) seem to feel under pressure to learn 
English, to be ashamed of Spanish, reluctant to speak it, and some 
stop speaking it altogether, responding with an outwardly bland, 
“What?” when addressed in Spanish by a friendly adult whom they 
seem in other respects to trust. A possible interpretation of these ob- 
servations is that the learning situation has been neutral for the 
Threes ; they have learned at no great emotional cost; but the learn- 
ing situation has been in some respect unpleasant for the older chil- 
dren; they have paid a price—sometimes their first language, and 
perhaps much that went with it—for the acquisition of a second 
language. 

The idea that learning a second language is a task which affects 
the child’s personality development is not new. Bossard? deals with it 
in a chapter on the bilingual child where he says, “. . . the ability to 
express oneself adequately and acceptably is of great importance in 
the process of gaining self-confidence, and here bilingualism is a 
handicap, especially when the “other” language is not socially ac- 
ceptable.” He also suggests that individuals are assigned status on 
the basis of linguistic behavior measured in terms of the conformity 
or non-conformity of that behavior to the socially accepted modes of 
expression. 

Arsenian also discussed bilingualism in relation to personal and 
social adjustment : 





“In most bilingual situations the two languages involved do not carry equal 
social prestige; one of the languages is usually more dominant, carries greater 
social approval, is the representative of the “superior” culture. This situation 
obtains especially in countries of immigration and colonization. The question 
arises whether in such situations the bilingual person does not suffer from 2 
sense of inferiority or inadequacy, whether or not he is socially frustrated, how 
well he is able to accept himself and his social group, how securely anchored 
he is in the two cultures represented by the two languages.’ 

The most noteworthy study in this field, by Spoerl, concludes: “. . . that 


8 Arsenian, Seth. Bilingualism in the Post War World, Psychological 
Bulletin, Vol. 42, 1945, pp. 65-86. 

4 Spoerl, D. T. Bilinguality and Emotional Adjustment, J. Abnormal ané 
Social Psychology, 1943, 38. pp. 37-57. 
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the emotional maladjustment of the bilingual student, in so far as it expresses 
itself in terms of family disharmony, is the result of the culture conflict to 
which the native-born children of immigrants are subjected. But this culture 
conflict is complicated by the bilingual environment.” 


The observations here reported are offered as suggesting a ten- 
tative answer to a question that merits further research: would learn- 
ing English at a younger age (three to five instead of five and six), 
when children have not yet learned to be “diabolically cruel’’ about 
differences, in a setting where the child’s lack of English is only a 
slight inconvenience to the teacher who can therefore let him take his 
own time about learning it, enable the child to develop more self- 
confidence? By learning English at three and four from peers who 
are not critical of his Spanish, in a school situation which makes 
minimal demands on his verbal accomplishments, might the child not 
be in a better position, already having an adequate grasp of English, to 
go on at five and six to face the public school situation with its more 
critical peers and greater demands on verbal skill? Might the child 
not thus be able to avoid what Bossard calls “assignment of status on 
the basis of linguistic behavior?’ There of course remain many other 
factors which affect the child’s language, his confidence, and his as- 
signment of status; but is there any reason for failing to manipulate 
whatever factor in the complex situation we can control? 


Learning to speak a second language seems to be a less disconcert- 
ing process to Threes than to Sixes because peer relations are dif- 
ferent at the younger age. In the first place, Threes tend not to 
discriminate about superficial differences. They seldom pay attention 
to skin color, size, clothes, hair texture, or language. A very dark 
colored child who has been sensitized to this at home may be aware 
that she is dark, but other lighter or white children are not yet aware 
and do not call it to her attention. The smallest child who cannot 
effectively defend himself, cannot run as fast to catch someone who 
has taken his toy is aware that he needs the teacher’s help to protect 
his rights more often than other children, but the other children do 
not yet call him “pint-size” or “peanut-head”; they haven’t noticed 
yet that they are bigger. The child who comes to the nursery even on 
a Monday in a soiled dress, with pins replacing buttons, socks that 
don’t match, and hair uncombed, can be seen wide-eyed, watching the 
attention paid by strangers in the park to the “cute” child who is 
neat, clean, well-dressed. The ragged one knows her appearance 
doesn’t attract compliments. But, while the “cute” one feels pleased 
with herself and the world and says proudly to the teacher, “See my 
new shoes,”’ she does not belittle——indeed seems not to notice—the 
poorly dressed child. Threes hurl the epithet “Stupid!’”’ at each other, 
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but it is used indiscriminately on anyone who does anything the name- 
caller doesn’t like. The only two kinds of taunts I have heard Threes 
use against each other are “cry-baby,” and a kind of bragging boast: 
“T got candy and you ain’t got none,” or “I went to the movies” (in 
a sing-song, yah-yah tone.) Threes do seem vaguely to realize from 
the tone that they are being jeered at when the Fives chant “kinder- 
garten babies” at them, but they don’t understand why it’s a jeer, and 
simply pick up the words and jeer them back at the Fives. Very few 
are discontented with their present status as Threes, or anxious to 
be “promoted”’ to the older class. 

Not that Threes don’t have preferences among playmates ; they do 
indeed, and will insist on sitting beside this one at lunch, and sharing 
a pile of blocks with that one, and not with another one. They will 
adamantly refuse to hold the hand of a child whom they don’t like, 
calling it “dirty,” as a teacher who must shepherd eight Threes 
across Riverside Drive four times a day—holding hands as a safety 
measure—discovers to her misfortune. But the preferences seem to be 
an individual matter ; very rarely is there group consensus as to which 
child is disliked. The teacher whose patience is most tried by the 
violently aggressive child is amazed to see how forgivingly and un- 
suspectingly the consistent aggressor is given another chance, is not 
avoided or: ostracized. On the only two occasions when most of the 
children seemed to dislike a particular child, it was both times a child 
whose reaction to an unfavorable family situation had been to become 
somewhat aloof and cold. What Threes seem to demand in their play- 
fellows is warmth and responsiveness (even if interlarded with vio- 
lence!) and this is something a child can give without words, in 
actions, smiles, by being an appreciative audience, or a willing co- 
operator in play—following injunctions made intelligible by gestures, 
such as: “hold this, hand me that, don’t knock the blocks, wait, come 
along.” 

Threes do notice that a foreign language is being spoken and ask 
about it: “Why you talk like that?” “Why she talks like that?” Ina 
neighborhood with a substantial minority of Puerto Ricans, the 
majority children—in this case American Negroes—soon know that 
the foreign language is “Spanish,” but far from looking down on it, 
they are intrigued by it, try to imitate it, pretend to talk Spanish 
themselves, and pick up and chant sounds that please them, such as 
Dame mantequilla, (give me butter. ) 

Learning a second language is a less serious problem to Threes, 
not only because in their peer relations individous comparisons as yet 
play no great pari, but also because language—speaking—is not yet 
of crucial social importance. It is becoming important; Threes spend 
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a good deal of effort and attention on language, and for particular 
individual children language may be the facet of their social relations 
they work hardest on, but for the group as a whole, a child can get 
along quite well with a minimum of speaking. Most of the three-year 
old’s day is spent playing ; while there is usually a good deal of verbal 
accompaniment (and noise!) the words are not very essential. 

Threes are not cliqueish; today’s best friend is not necessarily 
tomorrow’s, and games are unorganized, loosely structured affairs. 
Anyone who can chase a pigeon and scream with laughter, or gallop, 
swing a rope like a cowboy, and make gun noises, can be a part of the 
group. Social relations are on a more physical and less verbal basis. 
A child holds out a toy to another, or takes his arm and draws him 
along toward the blocks ; he holds out a clay blob he is making, saying 
merely, “See mine,” or makes a plate of make-believe cookies out of 
dough and parades around with it, shouting, “Cookies!” All that this 
requires in the way of response from other children is companionable 
rolling of dough, appreciative smiles, and perhaps an approximation 
of the word “cookies.” 

Learning a second language is also less disconcerting for Threes 
because the day-care center environment requires less in the way of 
verbal accomplishment than the public school environment. The day- 
care center teacher’s demands of Three are not very exacting; she 
expects him to learn to enjoy using materials, and to learn to play 
with other children. Beyond this, all she asks of him is that he 
follow routine without too much friction or dependence: he should 
learn to dress himself, handle buttons and zippers, put his clothes 
away in his cubby, toilet himself, wash hands, handle spoon and fork, 
pour juice and milk without spilling or mop it up with a sponge when 
spilled, come to lunch table or nap-cot when called, put away at least 
a minimum of toys when told at the end of play periods, wait until 
given the signal to cross streets. Almost all of this the child can do 
without understanding the language; he needs simply to follow the 
group and do what they do, when they do. He learns actions and 
their appropriate times and places rather than words. 

It might be supposed that in such a relaxed atmosphere where there 
is no great need for English the children would be slow to take the 
trouble to learn it. But the evidence indicates otherwise. Moreover, 
it would seem to be possible, by examining what the children learn, 
to tell why they learn, in other words, from the nature of the words 
learned earliest, to deduce what is motivating their learning. They 
seem slow to learn words the teacher wishes they would learn more 
quickly, words used by her day in and day out in giving directions: 
hat, shoes, put on, pick up. Mere frequency of hearing seems not to 
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influence learning. Surprisingly, they also seem slow to learn words 
which would communicate their physical needs to the teacher. During 
the hot summer one little boy came repeatedly begging for “Agua, 
agua”—water. When I was not there he had no way to make known 
his need, yet he didn’t learn to say “water” or “drink” or “thirsty.” 
A similar need, to have pants unbuttoned so he could go to the toilet, 
did not induce him to learn to say “unbutton’”’ nor even to say “make 
doo-doo” (the most frequently used expression in this center.) Food 
words: bread, meat, potatoes, and “more” are also slow to be learned, 
This may well be because these words are among the very earliest 
ones the child learned, and usually learned from his mother; they 
have strong emotional associations. One little boy always talked Eng- 
lish at the center, though he switched immediately to Spanish when 
his father came to fetch him; he seemed to have a very clear notion 
that English was for school and Spanish for home. The rare excep- 
tions to his English in school were the following: food words were 
Spanish ; when he wanted to be unbuttoned he said “ca-ca,” although 
he knew the word “doo-doo” and used it as the other children did, 
as a term of derision, equivalent to dirty, or old, worn-out, no good; 
and on one occasion when I was vociferously bawling out another 
child in Spanish and used the expression “malcriado” in an angry 
tone, he came up and said appeasingly, “Pero yo no soy malo” (I’m 
not bad,) as if the seldom-used authoritarian tone reminded him more 
of home than of school. 

The words the children do learn first seem to be those which fa- 
cilitate their interaction with the other children. To give an example: 


The children are outside, hunting around for stones, tossing them into the 
river, enjoying the splash. Spanish-speaking Elena, who is very attracted to 
non-Spanish-speaking Danny, collects a heap of stones in her skirt, deposits 
them on the ground near him, tugs at his sleeve, points to the stones, says 
—smiling eagerly—“ ’Tones, Danny” (leaving off the initial “s” which is hard 
to say; in Spanish “s” when followed by a consonant is preceded by a vowel; 
espafia instead of Spain, estrella instead of star; only when “s” is followed 
by a vowel does it occur initially: silencio, sabado, semana;) Danny, not com- 
prehending the word ’Tones, nor the gift, says only “Yeh, I see”—and goes off 
to hunt his own stones. Her face clouds; the attempt at friendly interaction 
has failed. 

On another occasion in the park the same little girl was more successful. 
While the boys play with the wagon the girls play in the sand or run up and 
down on the park benches. Elena wanted to run, but she also wanted company, 
so she tried to say “Let’s go!” as she climbed on the bench. It sounded too 
ambiguously like “Look out” so the other little girls who were listening hes- 
itated suspiciously; but Elena ran ahead and looked back with such an invit- 
ingly laugh over her shoulder that they followed, shouting to each other, Let's 
go! Often in the days that followed, Elena practiced this phrase. 

Another example involves a German child, who said only Hi and Bye for 
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some time, since the teachers couldn’t communicate with her. Then one day 
the children had been making birthday cakes in the sand and an older child 
had collected a handful of old popsickle sticks from the sidewalk to use as 
birthday candles. The little ones stood around her clamoring, Gimme one gim- 
me one. Ruthie held out her hand, too, and cried, gimme one. 


Other early words in English were bye bye, me too, mine, no 
stop, and my turn. One child who seemed bewildered by the center 
and persistently tried to run away, after several months still had a 
vocabulary in English of only three expressions: cowboy, which was 
what he liked best to play, ’tupid, the children’s most-used epithet, 
and he hit me—what he said to the teacher who was about to scold 
him for hitting another child. He used this indiscriminately whether 
another child had hit him or not, yet I am convinced he didn’t mean 
to lie; he didn’t actually know what the literal meaning of the words 
was. He had simply observed that this was the phrase used to alibi 
when the teacher scolds for hitting. Similarly, another child learned 
a phrase that seemed to fit in a certain context without knowing what 
the words meant. 


The above-mentioned Elena’s very first attempt in English was a phrase 
which seemed to her to fit in a certain setting. Mid-morning juice is served in 
blue and pink cups; the blue ones are new and are eagerly grabbed for; those 
who get blue cups bang them on the table waiting for juice to be poured and 
chant, “I got a new cup, I gotta new cup!” Elena seized a cup, banged it, saying 
“I cotta nu-chi.” The other children recognized what she was saying in spite of 
the mispronunciation because of the action which accompained the words, but 
they protested indignantly saying, “You ain’t neither; yours is pink!” She 
hadn’t understood what “blue” and “new” meant; she just thought this cluster 
of sounds went with cup-banging. 


This rhythmic chanting was what attracted another child named 
Hector. He seemed a very serene child, and spoke almost not at all 
in any language. Occasionally, troubled by not having a warm coat, 
he would come complaining, “Frio.” Or, the victim of another child’s 
aggression, he would come crying and saying in Spanish he wanted 
his mommy ; he wanted to go home. The rest of the time he played 
happily, apparently not isolated or bothered by the lack of English. 
His first word, after he had been in the center about three months, 
was “Garbage truck”; it is particularly interesting because, unlike 
“gimme one” and “my turn” it is non-utilitarian, like “I gotta new 
cup” and “Let’s go.” To explain the context: as the children walk 
seven blocks to the park twice a day one of their chief amusements is 
spying things and chanting about them; fire engines, police cars, 
river boats, dump trucks, ambulances, and garbage trucks are all 
favorites for this. They separate and emphasize the syllables, and 
march in time to their chanting: “a gar bage truck, a gar bage truck!” 
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This was Hector’s first English, and he did it very confidently, pro- 
nunciation-perfect, a broad grin on his face, stamping along in time 
with the chant. 

The function of the words “garbage truck” seems to be, not so 
much the communication of meaning as sharing of feeling, and par- 
ticipation in a social activity. It is eagerness to join in interaction with 
peers that seems to make these children learn English. The same little 
German girl who first said “gimme one,” a little later used her first 
long phrase while rolling dough ; holding out a plump, round piece to 
another child she said, beaming, “I can a cake make.” This ver- 
balization, especially to someone who only reads it, may sound ego- 
centric, may seem centered on ‘I’ or on things, rather than on other 
children, but to an observer who sees it, and watches the accompaying 
gestures, smiles, the disappointed look when an answering smile is 
not forthcoming, the downcast look and thumb-in-the-mouth when a 
cold ‘shoulder is turned, its social nature is unmistakable. The chorus 
of “Bang!”s and “Wham!”s that comes from the workbench where 
nails are being hammered, or of “Looka mine” that goes with rolling 
snakes out of clay, may not sound like very social speech; but it isn’t 
the literal meaning of the words that counts; it is rather feeling, and 
this is other-directed and demands a response—even if not in words. 
The real, (and understood by the other children) though unspoken, 
content of the communication is: “Aren’t we having fun?” or “T like 
to hammer, don’t you?” The activity and the material are the medium, 
but the we-ness is crucially important. 

This desire for social interaction as the motivation for language- 
learning is stressed because Threes are commonly thought to be much 
more egocentric and less social than Sixes, perhaps because the Sixes 
we study are in school, while the Threes most often studied are 
usually in nursery school just a few hours a day, with long summer 
holidays; the rest of their day is spent in middle class families that 
have few children. They usually have a room to themselves, or shared 
with a younger sibling who doesn’t yet share their toys. But day-care 
Threes are in school ten hours a day, fifty two weeks a year. When 
they are at home there are usually other children; often as not it is 
an older sibling who looks after them, not mother, who may work 
evenings and Saturdays as well as week-days. In overcrowded hous- 
ing arrangements, even the child who has no siblings does not lack 
playmates ; to get him out from under foot while cooking and cleaning 
are done he is encouraged to play in the hall, on the stairs or landing 
with children from other crowded apartments; he is still there after 
supper in the evening when the middle class, nursery-school Three is 
being read to and put to bed. 
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The difference between Threes and Sixes, and the greater suitabil- 
ity of the younger age for learning a second language, is not that Sixes 
are social and Threes are not, but that the forms of Threes’ sociability 
are easier learned, and mistakes while learning bring milder conse- 
quences. As the fore-going examples show, the other children may 
be baffled by Spanish, but they are not taunting. Three simply learns 
in pragramatic fashion that Spanish is ineffective im this situation. 
Or, to illustrate Three’s relation to his teacher: after waiting for a 
tide on the tricycle he goes to teacher and says, “Quiero bee-see- 
cleta.” Teacher, not understanding, pats him gently and sadly shakes 
her head ; he gets no ride. When he learns instead to take hold of the 
tricycle and say, “My turn, my turn,” teacher will understand and 
see to it that he gets a turn. When his language is inadequate he falls 
short of his goal, but that is all; speaking Spanish is not made to feel 
wrong, or “inferior.’”” As a consequence of this relatively painless 
process there seems to be no reason for the Three to stop talking 
Spanish where it is effective, at home. To a degree, at least, this 
means he can become “American” at the center: talking English, 
eating salad, taking a nap in the daytime, doing jigsaw puzzles; while 
at the same time he can continue being “Puerto Rican” at home: talk- 
ing Spanish, eating rice and beans, playing until late at night, without 
much conflict between the two, at least at this age. I would not imply 
that the Three who speaks no English when he is thrust into an 
English-speaking environment does not feel at a loss; quite the con- 
trary, the gratitude with which he responds to a word in his own 
language is touching. Nevertheless, his problem is very slight com- 
pared to that of an older child. 

School age children are motivated to learn English by an even 
stronger desire than the Threes’ for social participation, but they run 
into difficulties the Threes did not encounter. Their peers do notice 
superficial differences, and can be very cruel in turning any kind of 
difference against the child who shows it, who is too tall or too small, 
too thin or too fat, too poorly dressed or too fancily dressed, who 
doesn’t run or fight or catch a ball well enough. Even a slight lan- 
guage mistake: “Let’s come outside” instead of “Let’s go outside” 
may be taken up and thrown derisively back at the user. 

William C. Smith’s book referred to before is a gold mine of 
references on this subject and has not only an excellent bibliography 
on immigrants but a separate section on the second generation, and 
includes autobiographies and novels which might well be used to help 
give teachers a more vivid understanding of how such situations feel 
to an individual child or parent. 

The frustrations often involved for all children in the new school 
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situation—of being confined, made to sit still, stand in line, scolded for 
forget-fulness—are apt to be taken out on the “different” child; he 
becomes all too easily the goat. When John is angry he pushes Juan, 
or trips him, or knocks his book out of his hand and runs away 
laughing, feeling for the moment that he is “even” with the school, 
that he has made someone “pay” for his own discomfort. Whenever 
there is trouble, when the block building is knocked down, or the book 
torn, or a fight has started, it is easy to blame the different child, 
especially when he doesn’t understand what is being said, or even if 
he understands is still too inarticulate to explain what did happen. All 
he can say is “No, no.” 

If this seems to paint a picture of public school as too frustrating 
we can only report that comments of English-speaking school age chil- 
dren in day-care centers offer evidence that public school, in their 
opinion, is a far different place than the center. They act out in play- 
ing with miniature-life-toys the indignity of being manipulated in the 
imperative tense: making lineups of the toy cars, trucks, and animals, 
and ordering them to wait, stop, go ahead, get back in line, catch up, 
be quiet! in tones which doubtless do not reproduce those of the 
public school teachers, but which do indicate what the tone sometimes 
feels like to the child. In clarification it should be stated, most day- 
care centers have two initial advantages over the public schools: they 
have more play facilities and a higher ratio of teachers to children, 
which make a difference in the degree of discipline required. One of 
the findings of the studies done at Iowa by Lewin, Lippitt, and White 
on authoritarian and democratic group atmospheres was that children’s 
aggressiveness toward each other and hostile criticism of each other’s 
work was greater in the authoritarian group than in the democratic 
group. We would not suggest that teachers are deliberately author- 
itarian ; but are they not perhaps sometimes forced to be unduly limit- 
ing by lack of materials and space, and too many children? 

Inadequacy in language makes peer relations difficult for Sixes 
not only because it is a mark of difference which is usable for scape- 
goating, but also because language is more indispensable for social 
relations than it was at a younger age. A child who cannot talk, make 
jokes, share in the chatter with his fellows, is not chosen as partner 
to stand in line with, is not scrambled for at mealtime, nor asked to 
“Come sit with me!” He is not chosen eagerly in games; when extra 
bubblegum is shared, it is not with him. Is it any wonder then that 
he feels left out, alone, unwanted, and tempted to retaliate aggres- 
sively? Also, the public school teacher cannot avoid making greater 
demands of five and six year olds than were made of Threes in day- 
care centers. No matter what her intentions, the teacher’s patience 
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and ingenuity are finite; with fatigue, irritation does creep into her 
yoice and manner. The child who doesn’t understand the story gets 
fidgety and distracts other children. Even when he comprehends some 
of the language, it takes tremendous concentration to keep following 
along and not to get lost in the gaps; he therefore tires sooner and is 
discouraged more easily, becomes listless, apathetic, looks out of the 
window or seeks relief in mischief. A bored child gets into trouble 
because the things he thinks of to amuse himself are not very likely 
to be things which are quiet and unattractive to other children. Even 
if he chooses such a quiet thing as looking over his collection of bub- 
blegum-baseball player cards, this may appeal more to the children 
near him than what the teacher is doing; he thus sets up a competing 
focus of attention. But he is more likely to fish the two front wheels 
of a roller skate out of his pocket and embark on something more 
noisy, active, and tempting to other children—which can scarcely be 
regarded by the teacher as contributing anything to reading readiness! 
The child who does the wrong thing because he misunderstood direc- 
tions turns it into a prank, because he loses less face with his fellows 
for being “bad’’—flouting authority—than for being “stupid.” 


Children who start to learn English only when they go to public 
school, learn English as do the Threes—in order to interact with 
peers—but also to escape the uncomfortable role of the deviant. 
Spanish for the school age child is not merely pragmatically inade- 
quate, it is a badge of difference, of inferiority, associated with un- 
pleasant experiences. One seven year old after several weeks of my 
addressing her in Spanish and her answering me in English finally 
asked me diffidently, “Do you like Spanish?” When I answered 
vigorously in the affirmative she looked surprised, so I asked her, 
“Don’t you like Spanish?” She shook her head and looked down at 
her shoes, finally mumbling, ‘““We’re not allowed to talk Spanish.” 


But what are the consequences of the child’s ceasing to speak 
Spanish? Parents are hurt; I have heard a mother say to a seven 
year old son, “You talk Spanish to me, I’m your mother!’’ As 
Bossard says, “Almost without exception, the parents and grand- 
parents seem to have no appreciation of the importance of the foreign- 
language problem to the children, other than its possible effects upon 
the rate of educational progress. Their own identification with their 
language is so close that they cannot understand their own child’s 
rejection of it.” The lack of understanding increases as communication 
decreases : 


“The barrier of language puts a curious limitation upon the sympathies. 
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My little brother comes home from school and starts telling her (mother) 
something of what had happened during the day. She listens to him, but cannot 
make out what he is saying, and he repeats to her, but she says. I well, 
what are you talking about? I can’t understand you.’ And he gets impatient, 
‘Well, I am trying to tell you. Why can’t you understand?’ And both of 
them get mad. He runs out on the street and tells the boys all about it, 
and she never knows what happened. You see, they just don’t speak the 
same language.” 

But children and parent; need each other, and need mutual un- 
derstanding. Moreover, not only is the child estranged from his 
parents, but from that part of himself that is Puerto Rican. 

Admittedly all this is grossly oversimplified ; there is much more 
to culture conflict, to conflict between the immigrant generation and 
the second generation than a language problem. The only certain way 
to avoid over-simplification is to study simple problems. If we are 
determined to tackle complex, real-life situations because they are 
important, then we must be willing to be guilty of oversimplifying, 
at least at the beginning. Might it not be important to find out just 
how large a role the language factor does play? As in an algebraic 
equation one unknown is factored out at a time, couldn’t the language 
variable be controlled to see what happens? 

Day-care centers have been suggested as a place where Threes can 
learn English before school-age rather than encouraging parents to 
teach the children, because in many cases parents know insufficient 
English, but more importantly because both Spoerl and Arsenian say 
that at the earliest stages of the child’s language development a 
consistent method of source and presentation of the two languages 
shouldbe observed, i.e. one person, one language. 

Finally, to put the question of exploring at what age children can 
best learn a second language in a broader frame of reference, Puerto 
Rican children in New York City are by no means the only ones 
who have this problem; America may have closed its doors to im- 
migrants, but the “‘melting-pot’’ process is really just beginning in the 
history of the world; for several generations yet, as underdeveloped 
aveas progress, as more than half the world’s population that is 
illiterate goes to school, millions of children are going to learn a 
language in school which is not their first language, and is not their 
parents’ language. They are going to learn to participate in a gradu- 
ally developing world-culture which will be staggeringly different 
from the culture in which their parents grew up. But children still 
need parents. Is it not worth while to look for ways to try to mitigate 
the conflict, to increase the possibilities for communication and un- 
derstanding between generations ? 


Mrs. Elizabeth Murra taught Social Sciences at the University of Puerto 
Rico and taught at the Harlem-Riverside Child Care Center. 
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